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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Philosophie der Werte. Grundziige einer Weltanschauung. By 
Hugo Munsterberg. Leipzig, 1908. — pp. viii, 486. 
The present volume conducts us a long way towards the goal fore- 
shadowed by Professor Miinsterberg' s last considerable contribution to 
philosophy, the still unfinished Grundziige der Psychologic. It 
presents us in outline with a philosophical theory founded upon the 
Kantian ' critical ' epistemology, and deriving in particular directly 
from the original position of Fichte, in which natural science, and 
more especially that youngest of the natural sciences, physiological 
and experimental psychology, is to take its place as part and parcel of 
an interpretation of the world which shall be thoroughly spiritual and 
teleological. No one who has watched the development of philo- 
sophical thought during the last generation can well doubt that Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg is justified in holding that the work of the twentieth 
century in philosophy will be the restoration of the Geisteswissen- 
schaften to their rightful place in the scheme of human thought, or 
that this task will have to be accomplished by a sympathetic analysis 
which will concede to the full the worth and value of the great de- 
velopments of the last hundred years in purely natural science. Nor 
will any one lightly deny that Professor Miinsterberg, in virtue of his 
undisputed preeminence as a scientific psychologist, is exceptionally 
qualified to make an enduring contribution to the execution of the 
program which lies before us all. How far the present book can be 
held to have definitely laid down the main lines along which that 
program must be executed may be a matter for difference of individual 
opinion, but it will at least be universally admitted that, even if Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg has not provided a satisfactory solution for all the 
questions he raises, his treatment of them is always most suggestive. 
If it is, as some of us think, often a greater achievement to have raised 
the really significant question in the right form than to have answered 
it, it must be long indeed before Professor Miinsterberg' s book loses 
its value for all serious students of the philosophical problems of the 
present. 

For my own part, so far as the author's solution of the great 
philosophical problems is concerned, I must say at once frankly that 
it appears to be affected by certain fundamental limitations of temper- 
ament. For one thing, he seems to me to share with the German 
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idealists who are his avowed spiritual ancestors the defects, as well as 
the merits, of the system -making type of mind. His work unmistakably 
reveals the tendency to cut up the field of thought and knowledge into 
a scheme of neatly-formulated and mutually exclusive departments. 
Now, no doubt, we have a right to expect of a final philosophy that 
it shall be systematic, but the unfortunate thing is that we are not at 
present in a position to construct a final philosophy de onini scibili, 
and consequently, in our attempts to rubricate the whole contents of 
experience under a logically complete scheme of categories, we are 
morally certain to leave out of account whole fields of familiar 
experience which will not fit in conveniently under our logical 
divisions. Unless we are careful to guard against this tendency to 
over-systematization, there will always be the danger that the fate 
which overtook scholastic Aristotelianism may await the " philosophy 
of the future"; we may lose altogether our grip on much of the 
richest and most significant human experience in our anxiety to admit 
no ' loose ends ' in our philosophical constructions. And this is 
exactly, in my opinion, what Professor Munsterberg shows himself 
to be constantly in danger of doing. If it is not impertinent I would 
suggest that his work would have had a greater permanent value if he 
had been less completely under the influence of the system-makers of 
the ' critical ' period, and had drunk deeper of the well of Greek phi- 
losophy. In Plato, in particular, he would have found the model of 
a philosophy which is all the more full of permanent value and sug- 
gestiveness because it keeps so constantly in the closest touch with a 
concrete experience which it knows itself incompetent to formulate 
once and for all under its provisional scheme of categories, and yet 
will not any the more ignore on that account. If it is true that every 
one of us is born either a Platonist or an Aristotelian, the point of the 
antithesis will probably be found to be that some of us are constantly 
alive to the fact that there is so very much in the experienced world 
that we do not yet know, while some of us are not. Professor Miin- 
sterberg, like all the system-makers from Aristotle downwards, belongs 
preeminently to the latter class. The omne scibile, or, in view of his 
sharp distinction between Erfahrung and Erkenntnis , I might say, 
the omne experibile, constantly presents itself to him as a region so 
accurately charted and delimited, that he is prepared once and for all 
to tell us exactly what must he the precise demarcations between, e.g., 
"nature, art, morals, religion," and what are the separate sub-com- 
partments into which each of them falls. There is no room at all in 
his scheme for intermediate regions, half-lights, or mystery of any 
kind ; ' in it is light, and in it is no darkness at all. ' 
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A simple illustration of the kind of defect I am referring to may be 
taken from Professor Miinsterberg's treatments of the 'values' of the 
fine arts. It is inferred from his a priori scheme of all possible forms 
of value that the Schonheitswerte must be exactly three in number and 
no more, to correspond with the distinction between the " outer 
world ' ' of physical objects, the Mitwelt of our fellow-men, and the 
"inner world" of our own volitions. Accordingly, there must be 
exactly three forms of fine art, sculpture and painting to deal with the 
'outer world,' poetry to deal with the Mitwelt, and music to corre- 
spond to the Innenwelt. The omission of architecture from the list of 
fine arts would, one might think, suggest doubts as to the value of a 
classificatory scheme of this kind, forced upon the contents of aesthetic 
experience from without. But Professor Miinsterberg, having got his 
nicely adjusted schematism, is not the man to see it upset by the in- 
convenient existence of cathedrals like Lincoln or Amiens. Archi- 
tecture must be degraded to the same level as house-decoration (pp. 
237 ff.), on the plea that after all the architect is not "free" in the 
exercise of his art ; he is limited by the primary obligation to turn 
out a comfortable dwelling-place. As if the structure of a great Greek 
temple or a great Gothic cathedral were rendered any more ' unfree ' 
by limitations of a utilitarian kind than the structure of a drama or a 
symphony by the condition that it must not be too long to be seen or 
heard at a single sitting ! 

The same artificial schematism dominates the elaborate discussion 
of poetry and its values. Poetry is to be exclusively concerned with 
the Mitwelt, hence (p. 272) it has to do only with "the influence 
of Nature," conceived as an animated thing, "on the willing of 
man " ; it may never attempt to reveal to us " the will in Nature " 
itself. That would be, in fact, a poaching on the preserve of ' plastic 
art,' to which the outer world has just been assigned as its province. 
Really, I cannot help asking myself whether Professor Miinsterberg 
has ever heard of Wordsworth or Shelley, or Blake, and how he would 
bring, say. The Cloud under his formula. One thing is quite clear 
to any attentive reader of the poem ; the "Wollungen " reflected in 
Shelley's verse are not at all those naturally aroused in the human 
spectator by the sight oi a fleecy mass oi cioud, but such as a person 
acquainted with the scientific facts about the formation of clouds 
might imaginatively ascribe to the cloud itself as making up its inner 
life. This constitutes a double offence against Professor Miinster- 
berg's theory of the functions of poetry, since he lays the utmost 
emphasis on the doctrine that the Nature which is the object of the 
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poet's imaginative contemplation and the Nature which is studied by 
science have nothing in common but the name. And yet, — surely 
there must be something wrong about a theory of art which requires 
us to deny that The Cloud is a great poem. We meet the same diffi- 
culty again, in an exaggerated form, as soon as we come to the dis- 
cussion of the different forms of poetry (pp. 276 ff.). Again, the dis- 
tinction between outer world, Mitwelt, and inner world is made the 
basis for an exhaustive division of the possible forms of poetry into 
the epic, which deals with the relation of its hero to the outer 
world, the drama, which deals with his attitude towards his fellows, 
and the lyric, which directly expresses his ' inner world, ' — a 
function which, by the way, had previously been assigned not to 
poetry but to music. (Does the author mean that a lyric, unlike a 
musical composition, must always express the will and emotion of 
some specific imaginary hero ? And, if so, will the distinction bear 
serious examination? How does, e. g., the Te Deum or the De 
Profundis differ in this respect from, say, a sonata?) 

Now, I should have thought it impossible to devise a theory better 
fitted than this of Professor Miinsterberg's own construction, to 
exhibit the weakness of such artificial system-making as his. To 
begin with, it really leaves no place for some of the very greatest 
poetry of the world. E. g., in what class is Professor Miinsterberg 
going to place The Prelude ? Apparently, as its object is to 
describe the growth of the poet's mind, it ought to be reckoned 
as a lyric, — but how can we call it one without absurdity? Again, 
if the epic is to deal exclusively with a hero's relation to external 
nature, who has ever composed a genuine epic ? Everything which 
usually passes under that name will have to be classed as drama, since 
the centre of interest in the great epics is always the influence of 
the hero's character and action upon that of his fellows, and of theirs 
upon his. Professor Miinsterberg tries to evade this difficulty by the 
assertion that the subordinate characters of the epic " do not stand 
out with the free Selbstandigkeit of the persons of a drama, but coalesce 
into a unity with their background of mere environment " ; "in the 
drama the antagonists are thoroughly beings with an individual will, 
and therefore inwardly similar to the hero ; the epic tones down their 
selfhood ; they are there to represent the world in which the life of 
the one willing individual comes to its development" (p. 277). 
Again, I would ask, has Professor Miinsterberg ever read the first 
book of the Iliad, and does he really believe that, say, Agamemnon, 
as there depicted, has not as much ' selfhood ' as any ' dramatic ' 
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character ? So, again, when it is laid down that the lyric deals only 
and directly with the Innenwelt, I really want to know whether we 
are to deny that, say, the Fourth Pythian or Dryden's Ode on Alex- 
ander's Feast is a true lyric ? 

Surely the only satisfactory way of making a classification of types 
of poetry is the inductive method. We must start by a study of the 
actual achievements of the great poets, and any arrangement of them 
into kinds must be made along lines which are naturally suggested by 
the works themselves, and not forced upon the material from outside 
in consequence of some foregone conclusion- as to what poetry ought 
or ought not to do. In any case, the attempt to read a philosophical 
significance into the Greek popular distinction between epic, drama, 
and lyric is bound to be a failure, because the whole classification is 
based on characteristics of a purely external kind. The only definite 
sense which the words 'epic poetry' have ever borne is, e. g., 
'poetry composed in hexameter verse'; lyric poetry, again, had 
once a definite meaning ; it meant poetry composed to be sung to the 
lyre. It is the merest confusion to suppose that any satisfactory 
classification of forms of poetry based upon a deeper insight into 
spiritual affinities will turn out to correspond with one based upon 
such superficial distinctions. 

The second peculiarity of temperament which, as it seems to me, 
largely vitiates Professor Miinsterberg's work, is one which was 
already very prominent in the Grundzuge der Psychologie. I refer to 
the hard and sharp antithesis which is regularly drawn between 
knowledge and experience. My readers will probably be already 
familiar with the general attitude. Experience is essentially teleolog- 
ical, and knows nothing of causal connections between events. 
Knowledge, on the other hand, is to be dominated throughout by the 
concept of causal connection, and to have as its ideal a purely me- 
chanical system of determinations of the later events of a series by the 
earlier, and therefore excludes all genuine recognition of the determi- 
nation of events by end or purpose. So it comes about, not merely 
that besides the special interpretation of the experienced world as a 
mechanical system which is science, there are other equally valid 
interpretations which are not science at all, such as those of art, 
ethics, religion, but also that the physical world of unchanging mass- 
particles studied by the natural sciences, and the corresponding 
mental world of sensation-complexes studied by psychology are 
radically different from the Nature and the human life of actual 
experience. The Nature of actual experience is a system of objects 
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which interest us as instruments in or hindrances to the execution of 
our purposes, the humanity of real life is a social whole of partly co- 
operating, partly antagonistic, willing subjects. But the ' nature ' 
of the physical sciences is not composed of objects of volition, nor 
has the ' consciousness ' of the psychologist the character of a 
willing subject. The one is a mere complex of quality -less particles, 
the other a mere complex of 'states of consciousness,' which turn- 
out, in the last resort, to be unmeaning sensations. I am afraid I 
cannot contrive, try as I will, to put myself at Professor Miinsterberg's 
point of view. With him ' nature ' and ' consciousness ' begin by 
being symbolical transformations of certain aspects of experience, 
undertaken for a specific end. But they end by ceasing to bear any 
kind of resemblance to that which they are supposed to symbolize. 
And thus, as it seems to me, the transcription of experience culmi- 
nates in mere falsification. The physical and mental sciences cease to 
throw any real light on the ' real world ' of experience for the better 
understanding of which they were originally devised. If this is so, 
surely we must ask whether the scientific scheme retains any further 
value. Thus, take for instance, the conception of the extra-organic 
world as a mere causal mechanism. It is easy to see that such a con- 
ception does subserve a useful end. As I have said elsewhere, if we 
want to control the course of events in conformity with our own 
purposes, the necessary first step is the construction of an hypothesis 
as to the way in which things would behave if we did not interfere 
with them. The assumption that, so long as we do not interfere, the 
course of things will exhibit a regular purposeless sequence is meth- 
odologically the simplest that we can devise, and actual experience 
shows that it may be depended upon to yield results which are accurate 
within the limits of our powers of observation. Hence there is a good 
reason for making it. But if it is really the fact that actual nature is 
through and through purposive, we surely ought to expect that at some 
point in our science this purposiveness will demand recognition. 
There will be some region of actual events which we cannot success- 
fully treat as capable of expression as a purely mechanical sequence. 
And if all human experience is, as a matter of fact, recognizably 
purposive, we must expect that the facts of human social life will fall 
within this region. The psychology which we shall obtain by trans- 
lating the facts of human volition into mechanical sequences of sen- 
sation-complexes will be a gross falsification. To what end than does 
Professor Miinsterberg command us to go on drawing false results from 
consciously falsified premises? In other words, his theory seems to 
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rob truth of all its significance by cutting it off from any conceivable 
contact with actuality. Can we really be content to elaborate 
a fictitious science which, in the end, has only the same kind 
of interest as an infinitely complicated chess-problem, or to abstain 
from asking whether, on Professor Miinsterberg's own showing, there 
is not a view of the world and life which is truer than that to which 
he would shut up science? Questions like this have surely to be 
answered, unless we are to fall back on the theory of a ' double 
truth ' which has played so much havoc in the thought of certain past 
ages. Mechanism may be a good horse, and teleology may be a 
better, but I fail to see how they caii permanently be driven together 
in double harness. Surely it would be wiser to start with the con- 
sideration of the part machines and mechanism play in our actual life, 
which is always that of subordinate instruments in the execution of 
purpose. If I may be allowed to repeat a remark I have made in 
another place, the devotees of the purely mechanical conception of 
science seem always to forget that you never find a machine without a 
man somewhere in the background to work it. 

I come now to make a few remarks on Professor Munsterberg's 
general theory of the nature and origination of values. As readers of 
his previous works know. Professor Miinsterberg is nothing if not a 
thorough-going voluntarist in his general philosophical attitude. It is 
this fact which lends considerable piquancy to his polemic against 
Pragmatism. The Pragmatists may probably complain, as has been 
suggested by a reviewer in Mind, that Professor Miinsterberg has 
stolen his thunder from their armory; for myself, however, I believe 
that the main basis of his polemic is logically sound. He is anxious 
at one and the same time to assert with, as I suppose, the Prag- 
matists, that value of every kind is a concept which is unintelligible 
except in relation to a volition which evaluates, and also to avoid the 
view of values as purely relative and arbitrary with which Pragmatism, 
occasionally at least, coquets. If there are no absolutely and 
universally valid standards of evaluation, there can be no philosophy, 
and no ethics, art, or religion. Indeed, there can be no science at 
all, since ' truth ' is notoriously one of the values which it is the 
present fashion in certain quarters to decry as purely provisional and 
relative. But if all value is created by the will of an evaluating 
subject, it is equally clear that if this will is that of the empirical 
individual, there can be no universal norms or standards of value, 
since the actual values affirmed by individuals are notoriously variable. 
Professor Mflnsterberg accordingly supplements his voluntarism by 
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the adoption of the old Kantian notion of 'man as noumenon.' 
The will which establishes all values is a non-empirical "supra- 
personal" will, present alike in all individuals, and consequently 
capable of furnishing universal norms and standards. It seems, in 
fact, identical with that "spiritual principle in man" of which we 
hear so much in the Prolegomena to Ethics of another illustrious 
disciple of Kant and Fichte, though there is perhaps this difference 
between Green's presentation of the concept and Professor MUnster- 
berg's, that the element of voluntarism is less exclusively emphasized 
in the former, since the ' spiritual principle ' appears in Green under 
a two-fold aspect, as intelligence and as will. With Professor Mun- 
sterberg, as with Green, this spiritual principle or "supra-personal 
will ' ' is thought of not merely as elaborating our ethical, aesthetic, 
and religious standards of valuation, but as actually creating the world 
of experienced fact to which we apply them. For the existential 
judgment is itself a judgment of value, an assertion that the content of 
my experience is something more than a content of any experience, 
something which must be reckoned with by every other intelligence. 
Thus the very recognition of a world of real ' independent ' objects 
is a result of the ' supra-personal ' will that there shall be such a 
world. Similarly, the recognition of the existence of the social world 
of willing beings other than myself is traced back to the same source. 
It is the ' Wille zur Welt,' the will that my experiences of cooper- 
ation and conflict with other subjects shall be more than my purely 
personal Erlebnis, upon which the recognition of the existence of 
' others ' depends. 

Two points, perhaps, stand out more noticeably than anything else 
in Professor MUnsterberg' s development of this main conception. ( i ) 
The reality of the ' supra-personal ' will, and the distinction between 
it and the purely ' personal ' will which is peculiar to each of us, is 
connected with an interesting attack upon the psychological hedonism 
which still appears to be popular in German literature, though it has, 
we may hope, been finally expelled from serious English and Amer- 
ican thought by the criticism of writers like Mr. Bradley. In his at- 
titude towards the 'personal,' 'empirical' will. Professor Miinster- 
berg is as complete a psychological hedonist as Kant. The motive 
force of such willing is supposed throughout to be derived solely from 
anticipations of our own private pleasure and pain. But since it is 
a notorious fact of experience that our will can be determined by ob- 
jects of any kind of interest (which may have nothing at all to do 
with our private pleasures and pains), the reality of the 'supra-per- 
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sonal will' is taken as established. (2) What the 'supra-personal' 
will requires for its satisfaction is always the establishment of "iden- 
tities ' ' between the elements of experience. The recognition of the 
existence of the external world itself depends upon the recognition of 
an ' identity ' between the contents of my own experience and that 
of my fellows ; the recognition of the existence of my fellows them- 
selves, as more than momentary contents of my personal experience, 
depends upon recognition of their wills as permanent identities not 
exhausted in the single experience. This identity-formula, which is 
thus exemplified in the simplest and most rudimentary form of valua- 
tion, the existential judgment, is further traced throughout the whole 
series of systems of valuation which furnish the body of our scientific, 
artistic, ethical, religious, and philosophical thought. Science, e. g., 
is a great system of Zusammenhangswerte ; it identifies the different 
stages in the course of events by exhibiting them all as interconnected 
by rigid causal determination. History has for its object the under- 
standing of the course of human affairs, as teleologically connected by 
an underlying unity of purpose and will on the part of human agents, 
and such a comprehension amounts again to the establishment of an 
identity in what originally appeared as an unintelligible manifold. So 
again with fine art. The characteristic peculiarity of the beautiful 
composition is always the presence throughout all its parts of an iden- 
tical will or purpose, which is directly apprehended in aesthetic ex- 
perience as the 'will' of the object contemplated, the 'sense' or 
' meaning ' of the coloring and tones of the picture, the words of the 
poem, the notes and chords of the symphony. 

It is, of course, out of the question to discuss the details of Profes- 
sor Munsterberg's doctrine in a notice like the present. Adequate 
examination of his treatment of any one of the systems of valuation 
(history, art, religion) would require a volume to itself. There is no 
department of human life or thought upon which he has not something 
to say that is suggestive of profound reflection and that demands careful 
consideration. But I may be permitted to make a few remarks about 
the fundamental presuppositions of the whole theory. I confess that, 
for my own part, Professor Munsterberg's treatment leaves me after 
all in some perplexity as to the exact relation between the systems of 
valuation and the original Erlebnis which is their common presuppo- 
sition. It is clear, on the one hand, that Professor Munsterberg's 
voluntarism impels him to the extreme view that the whole world of 
existence and fact is itself a creation of the will which imposes values 
on things. And yet, at the same time, without the original Erkbnisse, 
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this will would be objectless ; there would be nothing for which to 
postulate values. Have we not then, in this foundation of pure experi- 
ence, a limit to the principle of voluntarism itself, something which is 
there, and without which evaluation would be impossible, but which is 
after all not itself a product of the will that creates values ? And, if so, 
have we not abandoned the idealistic monism from which we started ? 
It is much the same problem which confronts us when we examine the 
doctrine of T. H. Green. With Green, in the same way, all existence is 
resolved into relations between terms, and the relations are taken to be 
actually made by the all-pervading ' spiritual principle. ' Yet we are 
reminded at every turn that the relations are always relations between 
terms, and these terms themselves do not appear to be the products of 
the intelligence which is supposed to manufacture the relations 
between them. 

The contrast between the asserted monism, and the duality which is 
implied in every attempt to develop the sense of the assertion is, in 
fact, even more striking in Professor Miinsterberg's scheme than in that 
of Green, precisely because Green, though manifestly influenced in hi 
interpretation of Kant by Fichte, remains to the end fundament- 
ally a Kantian. His ' spiritual principle ' always has along with it 
an unexplained ' manifold of sensation ' upon which to work. But 
with Professor Miinsterberg, as with his master Fichte, what the one 
calls theEgo and the other the supra-personal will, seems to be expected 
somehow to manufacture its material out of itself. The lesson which 
Plato tried to teach the ancient world, that ' what is ' is always both 
' one ' and 'many ' and that its plurality is just as ultimate and impor- 
tant a truth as its unity, seems to have been only imperfectly assimilated. 
Thus, it is surely a fallacy of one-sided emphasis to insist that all 
valuation is "recognition of identity." It is really recognition of 
the presence of identity in difference, and the element of difference is 
just as prominent as the factor of identity. Take, for instance, the 
case of physical science with its ' causal laws. ' Surely the very 
conception of connection by causal law requires that we should not 
think of the effect merely as identical with its cause but also as some- 
thing different from it. There is an aspect of identity, the aspect 
which is brought out in the numerical formulae of mathematical 
physics, but there is also the aspect of difference. Thus, from the 
point of view of energetics, the quantum of energy in a closed 
mechanical system is the same in the later as in the earlier stage, but 
it is true equally that the distribution of it, or the form of it, is differ- 
ent. And for this very reason, in any thorough mechanical treatment 
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of natural science, the denial of the objectivity of sense-qualities and 
the reduction of energy to the single form of mechanical energy 
really abolishes the category of cause and effect. There is no 
longer any sense in calling such formulae as the first law of 
Thermodynamics ' causal ' ; they are nothing but numerical 
identities, unless you continue to believe that there is a real objective 
difference between the different kinds of energy. And so long as 
you believe this, you have not yet reached the purely mechanical 
standpoint which Professor Miinsterberg insists upon regarding as the 
only right point of view for natural science. Indeed, I should like to 
suggest that the whole problem of the ' one ' and the ' many ' 
ought to be considered at a still earlier stage in connection with the 
fundamental principles of logic itself. It seems to me that if we are 
in earnest with the doctrine that identity is the only thing in which 
thought is interested, we ought not merely with Professor Miinsterberg 
to insist on reducing physical science in the end to the single 
statement that natural process is the mere persistence of a system of 
unchanging elements. We ought to go further, and say that the whole 
scheme of logic is a mere development from the single law of Identity, 
as, in fact, Leibniz tried to show that it is. The impossibility of such 
a position is surely now patent to every one. Even the law of 
contradiction cannot be treated, after Leibniz's fashion, as an alterna- 
tive formulation of the law of Identity without the most transparent 
logical absurdity, and the modern developments of exact logic have 
made it manifest that the mistake of the old scholastic Aristotelianism 
lay not in over but in underestimating the number of independent 
' laws of thought ' which are demanded to make inference possible. 
Professor Miinsterberg's discussion of the ultimate presuppositions of 
logic is perhaps the least adequate part of his book, but a precisely 
similar difficulty presents itself in connection with his conception of 
the final ideal of a completed science of nature. Against the current 
view that the distinction between natural science and history is to be 
sought in the fact that the object of ' science ' is the formulation of 
universal laws, but that of history the understanding in its full signifi- 
cance of the unique and individual. Professor Miinsterberg maintains 
that the establishment of universal laws is a mere incidental means 
towards the real goal of the physicist. The true ideal of science is 
the elaboration of a single formula by the aid of which one perfectly 
individual fact (the complete configuration of the whole universe at one 
moment) might be deduced from a second equally individual fact 
(the whole configuration at some other moment). Now I should 
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have thought it fairly clear that such a conception of the aim of 
science is purely chimerical. For one thing, the end thus set up 
does not appear to be one towards which it is really possible to make 
any progress. No doubt, as science advances, we get more and more 
insight into the nature of the conditions upon which particular processes 
in the natural world depend ; but will any one seriously maintain that 
mankind are now any nearer than they were in the days of Thales to 
the discovery of any formula from which it would be possible to 
deduce the whole configuration of the physical universe at a given 
moment, or that there is any reason to think that we shall be nearer 
the discovery in a hundred or a thousand centuries than we are to- 
day ? And further, even if the formula were in our possession, is it 
not clear that it would be entirely useless ? The infinite complexity 
of both sides of the great world-equation would prevent its application 
to the solution of any specific physical problem. Hence the splitting 
up of the unique given world-process into relatively isolated chains of 
sequence, which are not unique, still appears to me no mere inci- 
dental feature but a necessity imposed upon physical science by the 
very nature of its purposes. Here again. Professor Miinsterberg's 
view seems to me to be dictated by an inadequate a priori metaphysic, 
and to fall under the censure which Plato passes upon the ' ' partisans 
of the All ' ' who persist in regarding unity and identity as more truly 
characteristic of " what is " than plurality and difference. 

Space, of course, precludes me from dealing with the many inter- 
esting problems raised by Professor Miinsterberg's application of his 
principles to art, ethics, and religion. There are only two remarks I 
must allow myself to make, in closing this very inadequate notice of a 
most interesting and stimulating book, and I make them merely to 
illustrate the way in which the author's devotion to formal system 
seems to me to lead him to ignore the real complexity of fact. It is 
interesting to see how Professor Miinsterberg's sharp distinction be- 
tween the "personal " and the " supra-personal " will leads him into 
extreme Kantian dualism in his general ethical position. He tells us, 
for instance, that in the transgressor both wills must always be opera- 
tive at once. The thief, for instance, as a bearer of the supra-personal 
will must always actually will the system of social institutions. He 
must will that the moral imperative against stealing shall be obeyed. 
If, in spite of this, he steals, that is 'because he has also an empirical 
will motivated by private considerations of pleasure and pain. But 
what (p. 56) he thus wills is not the act of stealing, but merely the 
' booty. ' So that there is thus no real conflict between the two 
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volitions, because their objects are different. Is it clear that this account 
is really true to fact ? Are there not thieves who would still choose to 
steal, even if the ' booty ' could be got in some other way (by ask- 
ing for it, or by honest work), because they actually prefer the thief's 
career for its own sake, as a life of excitement, or because, like the 
Artful Dodger, who, it will be remembered, "scorned to be anything 
else, ' ' they have been brought up to regard theft as the most honor- 
able line in which to distinguish one's self. A good deal of our mod- 
ern moral philosophizing seems to me to suffer from an over-simplifi- 
cation of moral facts due to our unwillingness to recognize the reality 
of what Aristotle calls ixoXaaCa, the spirit of the man who does evil 
oio/xsvo? de^c, " thinking it the reasonable and proper thing to do." 

My last point shall be taken from the discussion of the nature of his- 
torical science. In accord with his well-known views about the time- 
lessness of real mental life. Professor Munsterberg maintains that, 
since the real purpose of history is to discover identity in the course 
of events by representing them as issuing from a single self-identical 
volition, historical study has always to do with the timeless. As he 
puts it, "the will of Napoleon, which we wish to understand in the 
historical spirit, the will which overcame Europe does not present 
itself to us as an object. But it surely then is senseless to ask how 
many units of time long his will was" (p. 159). Of course, when 
stated in this way, such a question does appear senseless enough. But 
need we put it in this way at all ? Surely there is sense in saying that 
the influence of Napoleon's will on the life of Europe was once more 
marked than it is now, that now, in many respects, European life has 
emancipated itself from that influence, or again that the will, say, of 
Ramses II was once very effective in determining the destinies of civi- 
lization, but is now ineffective. Or, to put it in another way, surely it 
is the business of the historian of Europe not merely to tell us what 
it was that Napoleon willed for Europe, but how he came to will it, 
how his ambitions gradually became more and more definite and self- 
conscious, how and when they asserted themselves successfully, how, 
perhaps, they afterwards became more confused, and, in consequence 
of successful resistance on the part of other wills, failed to effect their 
purpose. If all this is to be excluded from consideration, do we not 
end by expelling the characteristically historical from history ? 

A. E. Taylor. 
St. Andrews. 



